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TV STAGE MANAGER 
TELLS HIS STORY 


Adventure is part of a day’s work 

“The stage manager who works in O.B.s (Outside 
Broadcasts ) is expected to be the sort of man who can 
turn his hand to anything."- So writes one of the men who 
do this exacting job at the BBC’s Television Centre, 
London, and has sent the CN these entertaining glimpses 
of his work. 



“C'sn L have a stage manager for 
Saturday Night Out on 
the 27th?” comes the voice from 
the telephone. “He must be a 
good sailor; we’re taking the 
cameras down in a submarine for 
the first time . . “We are doing 
Saturday Night Out from a 
Sauna ” (Finnish steam bath), says 
another voice. “I shall want two 
S.M.’s . . “I’m doing a pro¬ 
gramme on top of Snowdon . . 
and so it goes on, the endless list of 
places to which nobody has ever 
thought of taking a television 
camera before. 

An O.B. stage manager must be 
calm in the face of sudden crisis. 
He must like people and be able to 


control, tactfully but firmly, not 
only temperamental artistes, but' 
any agitated members of the public 
svho may be taking part in a show. 
Also, under the direction of the 
producer, he must be able to fix 
anything and everything which 
may require fixing. And—he also 
needs a sense of humour. 

Take, for example, the little in¬ 
cident with the Russian Army 
dancers and singers. An interpreter 
was “attached,” of course, but this 
did not prevent things getting a 
little out of hand. 

At one point we wanted the 


soloists to take a bow, not to the 
studio audience, but to the tele¬ 
vision audience. 

Simple, you may think? Not a 
bit of it. 

Repeated instructions via the in¬ 
terpreter only made matters worse. 
Everybody began to get very ex¬ 
cited. The rest of the company 
joined in—150 of them—all argu¬ 
ing and explaining in rapid Russian 
and illustrating to each other what 
they thought was wanted. The in¬ 
terpreter tried to make himself 
heard above the uproar, while I 
vainly aired my one word of 
Russian, “ Niet—niet.” 

By the time order was restored it 
was too late for further rehearsal. 

So I hit on what I 
thought was a bril¬ 
liant idea and ex¬ 
plained it to the inter¬ 
preter. “When I bow, 

I want them to bow 
to ME. All right?” 
The interpreter ex¬ 
plained once more to 
the puzzled Russians. 
To my relief there 
were nods and smiles 
all round; that was 
understood, then. 
“When HE bows, we 
will bow to HIM .. .” 
We were on the air. 
At the crucial moment 
I placed myself in 
a strategic position 
below the camera and 
bowed. For one 
awful moment I 
thought it was not go¬ 
ing to work. But it 
did, too well! 

They bowed, the 
audience applauded. 

I bowed once more, 
and once more they 
bowed to me. The 
audience applauded again. Unfor¬ 
tunately, having got the bit 
between their teeth, so to speak, 
they wouldn’t STOP bowing. The 
audience loved it. Frantic waving 
on my part only seemed to spur 
them on to greater efforts. I was 
getting desperate. Finally I 
marched off myself, indicating that 
the Russians were to do likewise, 
and at last they understood. One 
more bow and off they went, grin¬ 
ning happily. I wish I could speak . 
Russian; they were charming 
people to work with. 

Of course, we do not have to 


The TV Stage Manager, with the camera 
man, hangs in mid-air from a crane to shoot a 
scene on board the Magga Dan 
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NEW CITY 


OF HOPE 


One of the great men of Europe 
is Father Dominique Pire, a Bel¬ 
gian priest who is building a new' 
village for refugees, or city of 
hope, qs he always prefers to think 
of it. 


Rush hour! 

Stockholm has a hard winter as a rule, but the river-like 
reaches of Lake Malar, which connects the city with the 
Baltic, have a fairway kept open through the ice for ships. 
Thousands of swimming birds take advantage of this open 
water and Stockholm citizens crowd to the quaysides on 
Sunday mornings to feed the great fleet of swans, ducks, and 
gulls for whom there is no living on the frozen sea. 


cope with 150 Russians on every 
programme; it may be 400 children! 

The opening programme of 
Children’s Caravan took place on 
Hampstead Heath before an in¬ 
vited audience of just about 400 
children, and consisted of a series 
of acts performed on the stage of 
the Caravan. Each child was to 
be given a gas-filled balloon to 
release at a certain moment during 
the show, and these, of course, had 
to be filled and distributed. Every¬ 
body from the producer down was 
busily engaged in a race against 
time to get all the balloons filled 
before we went on the air. And 
when they were filled-- 

Have you ever tried to dole out 
gas-filled balloons to 400 children? 
No? Well, if you have not strong 
nerves, I should not advise you to 
try.' 

We managed to get them into 
something like an orderly queue, 
or so we thought. “Can I have 
another one? Mine has blown 
away.” “Can I have one for my 
little sister?” “Don’t want a red 
one. I want a blue one!” and so 
on. 

I wondered what the reactions 

Continued on page 2 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

Barney is a Dover cat who 
recently damaged a paw. He was 
given an injection by the vet. and 
left for a few minutes until he was 
ready for treatment. 

But Barney had other ideas. He 
jumped from a window, swam a 
stream, crossed several gardens, 
climbed a wall, and disappeared. 
More than a dozen people spent 
some hours searching for the miss¬ 
ing cat. 

They need not have worried. 
Barney was asleep at home. 


Ever since the war ended Father 
Dominique has been troubled 
about the refugees, the homeless 
people of Europe. He has been 
particularly concerned about those 
who are old or sick or unable to 
work, and up to date he has found 
homes for 12,000 people and built 
special accommodation for many 
others who have long been living 
in refugee camps. 

But refugees want real towns 
and villages to live in, as they once 
had in their own countries, and 
Father Dominique's latest idea is 
to build a series of villages for 
them. 

FIRST ALREADY RISING 

Already the first one is rising 
near Aachen, not far from where 
the frontiers of Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium meet. He has col¬ 
lected funds all over Western 
Europe. The Belgian Army gave 
him enough money for two houses, 
and a Belgian schoolteacher sent 
him all his savings of £340. The 
project is to cost £40,000, but for 
that amount a hundred people will 
begin life anew. 

Father Dominique believes in 
making his people independent, so 
the village is to be a working vil¬ 
lage, with a famous motor-car firm 
providing plenty of jobs. 

A C N correspondent who has 
seen the new village reports that 
the first group of displaced people 
are busy getting their new homes 
straight. 

And for the first time for 
many years the look of despair has 
left their faces. It is replaced by 
the look of hope. 


THE VILLAGER 

A man of 105 died recently at 
Grimston, near King's Lynn, where 
he had lived all his life. Small¬ 
holder, gardener, and handyman, 
he worked until he was 80, and 
rode a cycle until he was 93. 


THE YOUNG BUILDERS 


A team of thirteen youngsters, 
all teenage apprentices in the 
building industry, have recently 
completed a pair of houses on the 
new Malabar Council Estate at 
Truro, Cornwall. They laid the 
foundations, built the walls, put on 
the roofs, and painted the pair of 
semi-detached dwellings—in fact, 
they built and decorated them 
entirely on their own. 

Their , achievement has been 
described by the Mayor as unique, 
and in recoenition of it each lad 


has received a building encyclo¬ 
pedia from him. 

In the presence of members and 
officials of the City Council and 
the Contractors’ representatives, 
the Mayor told them: “In later 
years you will be able to say, as 
I hear older craftsmen say today, 
‘ I built that in such and such a 
year.’ That pride of craftsmanship 
still lingers with the old craftsmen, 
and I should like you apprentices 
to regard this not only as a job of 
work, but as something well done.” 
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HARDY PONIES OF 
THE FELLS 


Many of the sturdy little ponies 
which spend the early part of their 
lives on the bleak fells of West¬ 
morland are ridden and owned by 
young people. 

To a fell pony, carrying a boy 
or girl is light work indeed. Years 
ago, before turnpike roads made 
wheeled traffic possible, teams of 
sturdy ponies like these carried 
large quantities of merchandise in 
baskets or saddle-bags along the 
packhorse routes. The teams were 
led by an old and experienced 
animal which had a bell round its 


haps it should also be whispered 
that smugglers used them for carry¬ 
ing the illegal goods into the hills! 

Fell ponies were bought to work 
in the coal mines—a limited num¬ 
ber are still there—and to draw 
the carts of tradesmen in the 
northern towns and cities. 

Older men can remember when 
hundreds of ponies roamed on the 
Westmorland fells, and as many 
as 1000 were shown at the huge 
horse fair held each autumn on 
Brough Hill. Dealers came from 
all parts of the North. 



neck, and the men in charge were 
called “jaggers” (the word “jag” 
means saddle-bag) or bagmen. 
The 'modern bagman is called a 
commercial traveller. 

Nimble and sure-footed, the 
ponies had no trouble following 
the packhorse routes, sometimes 
rough tracks, sometimes raised 
stone causeways. Where it was 
necessary to cross a stream men 
built little single-span bridges, 
many of which still exist. You 
can recognise them because the 
parapets were built low so that the 
load of the ponies would not 
catch on the masonry, and there 
was just room for one animal at 
a time. 

Fell ponies also served the wool 
merchants and early miners. Per- 


Half a mile of the road would 
be so thronged with animals that 
it was not possible to trot a yard. 
From 1900 to 1920 the value of 
yearlings rose steadily from £6 to 
£30. Prices slumped in 1921 and 
did not rally again until recent 
years, when the increase in pony 
societies restored the popularity of 
these useful little animals. The 
Fell Pony Society was formed 
about 40 years ago. 

The average height of the true 
fell pony is about 13 hands, and 
because of inter-breeding some are 
now actually piebald, but there are 
still plenty of the traditional ponies 
to be found—black, brown, bay, 
or grey—with black predominat¬ 
ing. And they are so tough they 
live on the fells the winter through. 


TV STAGE MANAGER 


Continued from page 1 

would be if I gave each child not 
one, but SIX. gas-filled balloons. 
Would Mum sue the Corporation 
when she saw her little John 
Anthony floating gently across 
Hampstead Heath on his way out 
to sea? More to the point, what 
would the producer say when he 
saw his audience disappearing over 
the horizon? 

Reluctantly I- abandoned the 
idea, and we got the- audience 
assembled in front of the 
Caravan stage, all clutching their 
balloons in their sticky little 
hands. With a sigh of relief we 
lined up the cameras, and—the 
cameramen suddenly went mad. 
Their viewfinders showed them, 
not the. gaily painted Children’s 
Caravan set for the show, but a 
vast sea of fat balloons. The chil¬ 
dren in their enthusiasm were 
holding them high above their 
heads, completely obscuring the 
stage! 

We flung ourselves into the sea 
of balloons and began pulling them 


down below camera-level as fast 
as we could go. The red lights 
on the cameras winked; the show 
was on. The children loved it, 
every minute of it, but we spent 
our time while that programme 
was on the air crawling on hands 
and knees out of camera range 
among the children’s feet, hoisting 
down balloons as fast as they 
popped up in front of the cameras. 

It must have given the viewers 
the impression that every now and 
again one of the children had sud¬ 
denly been cut off from the knees 
down! 

However, we do our best and it’s 
all in a day’s work. And where do 
we work? Anywhere under the 
sun—on land, sea, or in the air. 

And where is our H.Q.? In the 
car park at the Television Centre 
there is a long row of elegant grey 
caravans. In one of these you will 
find the Stage Managers of O.B.s. 
Drop in on us sometime, we will 
be delighted to see you—if we are 
not out on a job. 
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News from Everywhere 


PARLIAMENT’S 

GUILLOTINE 

By the CN Political 

N ■ Correspondent 

JZor the past 70 years our Govern¬ 
ments have used something 
called the “guillotine” fo pass 
Bills which were fiercely opposed. 

What does the term mean, and 
how does the process work? 

As you know, guillotine is the 
name of a machine much used dur¬ 
ing the French Revolution for cut¬ 
ting off people’s heads. This word 
is also used in Parliament to 
describe a device for chopping 
into a debate and silencing it. But 
for this “guillotine,” some debates 
would go on far too long and so 
hold up a Bill indefinitely. 

THE RENT BILL 

At the present time the subject 
is topical, because the Rent Bill is 
being guillotined in a “standing 
committee ” where its clauses and 
provisions are examined line by 
line (and sometimes comma by 
comma!). 

First of all, the Opposition do 
not like the Bill. Its purpose is to 
lift controls on some 800,000 
houses rented to tenants. Under 
present conditions these houses are 
“controlled” so that the landlords 
can charge only a certain maxi¬ 
mum rent. 

The rents will go up, but the- 
Government has laid down in the 
Bill that landlords must justify the 
increases by spending more on 
their properties. Otherwise slums 
will be created. 

OPPOSITION 

That, broadly, was the issue 
when the Bill had its first big 
debate—on Second Reading—in 
the Commons. Then it was sent to 
a “standing committee,” which sits 
separately from the Commons, 

Such was the opposition to the 
Bill that it made slow progress. It 
was clear that if the same rate of 
progress continued, the Bill might 
never get passed at all. 

This had happened many times 
before. In fact, it was in the 1880s 
that the Commons came up against 
the problem of how to keep 
debates within reasonable bounds. 

The Irish Party, then in the 
House, dragged out debates on the 
question of giving Home Rule to 
Ireland. It is from this period that 
the guillotine dates. 

REPORT STAGE 

Under modern procedure a time¬ 
table is used and kept to for the 
stages of the Bill after Second 
Reading. In the present case, the 
Rent Bill has to leave the com¬ 
mittee on or before March 13. 

Then will come the “report 
stage,” which gives a further op¬ 
portunity for new amendments to 
be moved to various provisions 
and for the Bill to be looked at by 
the whole House in a detailed way. 

This report stage is also guillo¬ 
tined. Both for the committee and 
report stage a complete timetable 
is worked out beforehand. 

To ensure that important parts 
of the Bill are not left undiscussed 
a “neutral” business committee 
under the Speaker’s direction works 
out this timetable. This timetable 
indicates when and how often the 
guillotine must fall. 


The Scout Award for Gallantry 
has been won by Colin Halford, a 
ten-year-old Wolf Cub of Ilford, 
Essex, for jumping into the fast¬ 
flowing River Roding to save a 
two-year-old boy. 

A white bullfinch and a white 
hedge-sparrow have been sighted 
by naturalists at Sleights, Whitby. 

Schools in Essex are planning to 
have art galleries to interest chil¬ 
dren in the work of good artists. 

MORE GUIDES 

Girl Guides in Britain now num¬ 
ber over half a million. 

On average, Londoners each 
used ,51| gallons of water every 
day last year. 

Only 355 people in the Isle of 
Man can speak the Manx lan¬ 
guage, compared with over 4600 at 
the beginning of the century. 

After 20 years in the House of 
Lords, Earl Waldegrave has made 
his maiden speech. 


A glider which was flown by 
Otto Lilienthal is now being care¬ 
fully restored in readiness for dis¬ 
play in a Moscow museum. This 
German pioneer of aviation made 
some remarkable flights between 
1871 and 1896, when his glider 
crashed and he was killed. 

The glider was presented to a 
well-known Russian lecturer on 
aeronautics, Zhukovsky, and was 


Britain exported 4131 pedigree 
dogs last year; over half of them 
went to the United States. 

The millionth copy of B-P's 
Scouting for Boys is being pre¬ 
sented to his grandson, the Hon. 
Robert Baden-Powell. 

RECORD OF RECORDS 

Over 70 million gramophone 
records were sold last year in this 
country. Only five per cent of 
them were of classical music. 

Six Gold Coast girls are to be 
trained as air hostesses by 
B.O.A.C. They will serve on the 
West African Airways Corpora¬ 
tion. 

About £21,500,000 has been 
spent so far on Hemel Hempstead 
new town, Hertfordshire. 

A silver cigarette box has been 
presented to the captain of the ss. 
Clan Maclean for his part in rescu¬ 
ing the young crew of the Moyana, 
which won the sail training ship 
race from Torbay to Lisbon last 
summer. 


at first displayed in the University 
of Moscow. Later it went to the 
college where Zhukovsky lectured, 
and some of the more daring 
students made successful flights in 
it, taking off from the high bank of 
a river near Moscow. 

One of the earliest heavier-than- 
air machines in existence, this 
glider is now to have a permanent 
place in the Zhukovsky Museum. 


WINGS OF A PIONEER AIRMAN 



Lilicnthal's glider being prepared for display in Moscow 
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• BIRDS IN THE SNOW 

Do birds eat snow? When 
Children’s Hour listeners asked 
this question, some experts replied 
“No!” But ■some’ schoolboy 
naturalists are not so sure. 

Miss Lcn Howard, distinguished 
naturalist, who shares her Sussex 
cottage with birds, told a C.N 
correspondent that the small com¬ 
mon birds of her garden often 
swallow ’ snow, presumably to 
quench their thirst. 

Of course, snow and hard 
weather bring real hardship for the 
small birds, particularly the tiny 
goldcrests and wrens, the song 
thrushes and long-tailed tits, though 
young bird-lovers can ease things 
by putting out cheese rind, brown 
bread, fat, rotting apples,' pastry 
crumbs, and nuts. 


ISLAND 11ADAR TOWERS 

The six radar towers above 
Vcntnor in the Isle of Wight have 
long been familiar landmarks. 
They were sited on the highest 
point in the island and were them¬ 
selves some 350 feet high, so that 
in all they were over 1100 feet 
above sea level and visible to 
shipping many miles away. 

Now the Government have 
decided that this station is of no 
further use, and can be dismantled. 

Ventnor was attacked several 
time by German aircraft during 
the war, but the only serious dam¬ 
age suffered by the towers during 
their lifetime was in 1947 when 
a Channel Islands mailplane 
crashed into one of them. 



Warm in winter quarters 

Wilfred, an African bush baby at the London Zoo, has a 
warm and windproof sleeping box. As soon as there is a 
cold spell Wilfred goes in—and stays in. 


Helping hands across the ocean 


A record number of 100 Winant 
Volunteers will be crossing the 
Atlantic this year to work in boys’ 
clubs in the East End of London. 
This good news for London’s 
youth has been announced by the 
Rev. “Tubby” Clayton, founder 
padre of Toe H and Vicar of All 
Hallows-by-the-Tower. 

Named after the late John G. 
Winant, wartime ambassador to 


Britain, the volunteers are univer¬ 
sity students who spend their sum¬ 
mer vacations in welfare work in 
the East End. Parties of them 
have visited Britain each year since 
1948. 

The Honorary Sponsor of the 
Volunteers is the President of the 
United States himself, who recently 
received Mr. Clayton at the White 
House. 
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Through the years with 
Baden-Powell 


On page five is an appreciation 
of the First Scout, whose centenary 
is being celebrated this week. And 
to all who would like to know 
more of Scouting’s Founder, we 
can recommend Mrs. E. K. Wade’s 
new book: 27 Years With Baden- 
Powell (Blandford Press, 13s. 6d.). 

Mrs. E. K. Wade was B-P’s 
confidential secretary. “You know 
me as I really, am,” he once said to 
her, and she tells us much about 
his tireless activities from the early 
days' of the Scout movement, and 
also about his family life at Pax 
Hill in Hampshire, where there 
was always a mug of cocoa for 
every camping Scout who called. 

ROCKETS FOR HAIL 

Hailstorms lasting only 15 
minute have often caused thou¬ 
sands of pounds’ worth of damage 
in Queensland. 

So the local Hail Prevention 
Committee has tried sending up 
two-foot rockets each with an ex¬ 
plosive section nine inches long. 
When these are fired into a storm 
they make the hail “sugary,” and 
thus lessen the size of the stones 
and save much damage.' The 
rockets are kept ready in sheds, 
and petrol-soaked torches are held 
ready to light the fuses in a short 
time. 

It is reckoned that a big hail¬ 
storm can be broken up by about 
30 rockets. 


She also gives many revealing 
glimpses of B-P himself; such as 
his habit of whistling on the rare 
occasions when he was annoyed, a 
habit which probably accounted for 
the Scout law: “A Scout smiles 
and whistles in all difficulties.” 

He was for her the embodiment 
of the Scout and Guide spirit: 
“that ineffable something which 
one cannot define, but which dis¬ 
tinguishes our movement from all 
other youth organisations.” 

Altogether the book is a fas¬ 
cinating close-up of the great man 
who became the beloved chief of 
a world-wide family of Scouts, 
Guides, and Cubs. 

NEW FORTH BRIDGE 

Work is to start in the summer 
of 1958 on a new road bridge 
across the Firth of Forth. The site 
chosen is about five-eighths of a 
mile west of the famous railway 
bridge and is a convenient one for 
linking existing main roads on 
either side of the river. 

The 3300-foot main span of the 
bridge is of the suspension type, 
with .two main cables of 29- 
inches diameter. Motor traffic will 
be carried on two 24-foot-wide 
tracks, with separate tracks for 
cyclists and pedestrians. It is ex¬ 
pected that, with its approach 
roads, the bridge will take five 
years to complete and cost over 
£14,000,000. 
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I Ask your bookseller to show you Scotih Books anti send for free colour . 
I* booklet describing the forty books now available. ti 

| NAME ....-. I 

| ADDRESS.-.... | 

I . . ..... I 

1 POST TO: TRANSWORLD PUBLISHERS LTD., ( 

PARK ROYAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. (CN) J 


Read Scoltie Books for real adventure! 
Gripping stories of mystery and excitement 
in foreign lands and strange places. For boys, 
war stories, sea stories, science fiction, true tales of Indians 
and the old West ... for girls, stories like Air Hostess Ann, 
Kit Corelli: T.V. Stylist, Fianders Horses, there are hours and 
hours of reading with fun and thrills on every page! 

Send the coupon below 
for your free list of 
Scoltie Books. 
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BOOKS 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


THIRD BIRTHDAY FOR MICE 
AND MONTMORENCY 


Jr's a third birthday celebration 
this month for Mick and 
Montmorency, those odd job men 
of Jolly Good Time in the Asso¬ 
ciated-Rediffusion Children’s Pro¬ 
grammes,. Charlie Drake (Mont¬ 
morency) first met Jack Edwardes 
(Mick) in February 1954. Neither 
can remember who first thought it 
would be a good idea to team up 
as an act, but team up they did, 
with Charlie (5 feet 1 inch) a per¬ 
fect foil for Jack, who is six-foot- 
four. 

Michael Westmore, then of 
BBC Children’s T V, named them 
Mick and Montmorency, and 
signed them up for Jig Saw. When , 
Michael transferred to Independent 
T V the funny men went over, too, 
as the Job-Stoppers. Now we see 
them every Friday in almost every 
sort of job you can think of. 
They’ve been policemen, burglars, 
plumbers, and firemen, among 
many other types. 

Charlie Drake is a great little 
golf£r, while Jack Edwardes,‘who 
looks such a burly outdoor type,. 
prefers home handiwork.- v 



Mick (Jack Edwardes) and Mont¬ 
morency (Charlie Drake) 


Air pioneer at 
home 

You won’t meet more enthusiastic 
people than plane-spotters, but 
have you ever come across anyone 
so keen on aviation that, even 
when he can’t be watching, he likes 
to hear the air traffic going on 
around? Such an air-minded 
devotee is Sir Roy Dobson, whom 
BBC viewers can meet this Wed¬ 
nesday in At Home. He will be 
talking to Berkeley Smith: 

Sir Roy, one of Britain's air 
pioneers, has a radio loudspeaker 
rigged up in the billiards room of 
his Macclesfield home so that he 
can listen to messages between air¬ 
craft and ground at Ringway Air¬ 
port. 

Sir Roy Dobson’s name is linked 
with the famous range of Avro air¬ 
craft which helped to bring victory 
in two world wars. 

In the first World War he had 
a lot to do with aircraft production 
for the Royal Flying Corps; in 
World War II he was the organis¬ 
ing genius behind the big-scale 
production of the Avro Anson and 
the Lancaster bomber. He still 
holds a pilot’s licence, and is a 
founder member of the Lancashire 
Aero Club and the Lancashire and 
Derbyshire Gliding Club. 


All about animals 

Qwning any sort of animal, 
’whether it’s a dog, cat, rabbit, 
or only -a white mouse or two, is 
quite a responsibility. To be happy 
they must be properly looked after. 
Children who really love their pets 
will be glad to pick up useful hints 
in a new BBC Children's Hour 
series, About Animals, which 
begins next Friday. 

Among experts talking each 
week will be Donald Risdon, 
who is the manager of Dudley 
Zoo. Also in the programmes will 
be a veterinary surgeon who will 
tell how to deal with simple 
animal ailments. 


HAVE THEY 
GOT THE 
RIGHT JOBS ? 

How to choose the right job 
when you leave school is the 
theme of a new Associated Tele¬ 
vision series at 6 p.m. on Fridays, 
starting this week. With the title 
Round Peg, it will be shown in the 
Midlands and networked simul¬ 
taneously to London. 

One of the novelties is that 
viewers will be invited to write in 
saying what job they think is most 
suitable for the students seen on 
the screen. 

Students’ background, especially 
their home and school life, will be 
explored by 0. R. Pyle, head of a 
vocational guidance association. 
After the students have received 
advice on a choice of job, they will 
start work in a group of firms. 
Each week there will be progress 
reports, and viewers’ suggestions 
will be compared with results in 
practice. 

Scrapbook of 1903 

JPifty-four years ago man first 
took wings, conquering 
gravity with a machine heavier 
than air. This historic moment 
will be recalled in Leslie Baily’s 
Scrapbook for 1903 in the BBC 
Home Service next Wednesday 
(February 27). We shall hear a 
description of the first flight by 
Orville and Wilbur Wright at 
Kitty Hawk, United States, when 
their frail craft flew 120 feet. 

The programme will also include 
Charlie Chaplin telling his own 
story of life in Lambeth, London, 
in 1903, before he went to America 
to conquer the film world. For 
science students the most fascinat¬ 
ing item will be a dramatised scene 
of the discovery of radium by Pro¬ 
fessor and Madame Curie. 


Visit to Charterhouse 


Y<ewers of B B C Children's TV 
next Tuesday (February. 26) 
are to be taken to Godaiming, 
Surrey, to meet the boys of Char¬ 
terhouse, one of the great public 
schools of this country. Car¬ 
thusians, as the boys are called, 
take their name from the ancient 
Carthusian monastery , on the site 
of which the school was founded 
in London in the 16th century. 

Something of this ancient flavour 
will come over in the broadcast, 
for the bovs will be seen rehears- 



Back from the wilds 
of Africa 


J'he tom-tom beat will sound 
again on BBC Television 
next Friday when Armand and 
Michaela Denis return with 
another exciting series of pictures 
filmed on their African travels in 
search of adventure among the 
wild animals. 

When I talked to Armand the 
other day he said he and Michaela 
had ranged through Uganda and 


the heart of the Belgian Congo, 
meeting many beasts never before 
seen on T V. 

One of their happiest human en¬ 
counters was with a colony of 
pygmies, who gave them a warm 
welcome. 

Recently the Denises have been 
on a tour of Europe, quite a 
change from exploring the African 
hinterland. 



Rare feed for a rare animal. Michaela holds the bottle for an okapi 
in the Belgian Congo 


ing a performance of Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV, with Falstaff, Bardolph, 
and the rest of that roystering 
crew. 

At the BBC studios I learnt 
from Miss Ursula Eason, who 
made the arrangements, that the 
programme is not connected with 
school work, but with ways in 
which the boys spend their leisure, 
especially on the Arts side. 

The cameras will, however, make 
a general tour of the school and 
chapel. — ■ 


From the Louvre 

J'he impressive picture of Sir 

Mortimer Wheeler, the 

military-looking archaeological ex¬ 
pert of B B C Television’s Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral?, seated be¬ 
neath the famous statue of Venus 
de Milo in the Louvre, Paris, will 
be the opening shot on Thursday 
evening when the programme 
comes to us by Eurovision. 

All British schoolchildren on a 
Paris trip go to the Louvre, one of 
the greatest museums and art gal¬ 
leries in the world, and no one can 
miss the Venus, statue. With Glyn 
Daniel in the chair, Sir Mortimer 
and other experts will try to 
identify objects from the collec¬ 
tion. 

Push-Butlon Age 

Nowadays more and more people 

are pushing buttons and letting 
machinery and electronic brains do 
the rest. In fact, this is being 
called the Push-Button Age. 

To help us keep up to date, the 
BBC starts a weekly Home Ser¬ 
vice series at 7.30 this Wednesday 
dealing with automation. The first 
broadcast covers push-button ideas 
in factories; next week the scene 
changes to banks, shops, and rail¬ 
ways. The last programme, on 
March 6, will discuss whether 
automation is likely to lose people 
their jobs because their work can 
be done by machines. 

Bruce Miller, who broadcasts in 
all three programmes, was once a 
bank clerk in Sydney, Australia. 


Are we to have less 
sound broadcasting ? 

Do not be surprised in a few 
months’ time if you find the 
BBC beginning to cut down the 
amount of sound broadcasting. 
Now that there are as many T V 
viewers as listeners, the BBC has 
had a working party investigating 
whether it would be a good thing 
to save money on the sound pro¬ 
grammes. 

I gather at Broadcasting House 
that no announcement of new' 
plans need be expected for at least 
six weeks. Meanwhile, speculation 
is turning on the likelihood of the 
Home and Light sharing more pro¬ 
grammes, at any rate during the 
earlier part of the day. Some 
people are agitating for the aboli¬ 
tion of the Third, although many 
are anxious to retain it. 

One thing is certain: sound radio 
will go on. The BBC has said it 
believes a full and varied service 
of sound broadcasts is essential. 
There are a number of important 
things done by sound radio which, 
it insists, cannot be so well or fully 
done by television. 

The newsreel quiz 

Last week I told you of Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion’s youth club 
contest with teams competing over 
the identification of past newsreel 
shots. The weekly series, which 
starts at 6 p.m. this Thursday, has 
had its title changed from Quiz. 
Club to Answer, Please. 
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SALUTING THE MEMORY OF 


THE GREA T B 


5 



Robert Baden-Powell was born on February 22, just 100 
years ago, and the anniversary will be marked by world¬ 
wide tribute to ids memory. In Westminster Abbey there 
will be a National Service of Thanksgiving for his life and 
work. And throughout the world ’ during the weekend 
there will be other gatherings of Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, proud and eager to pay like homage to their 
Founder, their inspiration, the man who showed them the 
way to a richer, fuller, nobler life. 


"Dobert Stephenson Smyth 
Baden-Powell was the first 
Boy Scout on record. At Charter¬ 
house School, in the ’seventies of 
the last century, he loved to visit 
an out-of-bounds copse, and there, 
as he wrote afterwards: “I learned 
how to use an axe,-how to walk 
across a gully on a felled tree- 
trunk, how to move silently 
through the bush so that one 
became a comrade rather than an 
interloper among the birds and 
animals that lived there.” 

He kept that love of adventure 
in the wilds for the rest of. his long 
life, and passed it on to millions 
of boys and girls. He achieved 
fame as a soldier, but it was as the 
ageless spirit of youth that he was 
to stand before the world and win 
immortality. 

As a .cavalry officer, it was 
largely by his scouting activities 
that B-P distinguished himself in 
several campaigns. He served on 
the Indian frontier, in Zululand, 
Ashanti, and Matalieleland; and it 



B-P in the head-dress presented 
to him by Buffalo Bill Cody 



B-P as a school cadet 


was his scout’s resourcefulness that 
contributed to his heroic defence 
of Mafeking, in the South African 
War—the feat that made him a 
national hero long before he 
became every boy’s hero. In that 
little town he held out against' a 
much larger force of Boers for 217 
days, largely by outwitting the 
enemy. It was there, too, that he 
was impressed by the useful work 
of the boy cadets in carrying mes¬ 
sages and performing other im¬ 
portant duties. 

Meanwhile, he had written a 
book called Aids to Scouting. This 
was intended for soldiers, but when 
he returned to England he found it 
was being widely read by young 
people. He was advised to write 
another version for boys. Before 
doing so he decided to hold an ex¬ 
perimental camp. He chose Brown- 
sea Island in Poole Harbour, and 
it was the Bournemouth Boys’ 
Brigade that helped him to find the 
boys and the equipment. 

That first camp has become a 
legend in the Scout movement. In 
everyday dress the boys sat around 
the camp fire, spellbound by this 
alert and kindly man who could 
imitate bird-calls, show them how 



Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell (1857-1941) Chief Scout of the World 


From the painting by David Jagger 


to stalk a wild animal, and tell 
vivid, thrilling stories from his own 
vast scouting experience. 

In 1908 appeared his Scouting 
for Boys. Its popularity was amaz¬ 
ing. He had had no intention of 
starting a new youth organisation, 
but had merely hoped that his 
book would be useful to existing 
ones. But after that there was no 
stopping the Scout movement. 

All over the country groups of 
boys who had read the book 
formed themselves into patrols and 
sought men to be their Scout¬ 
masters. They showered letters on 
B-P, asking for advice about a 
thousand details. He soon saw 
that he would have to organise 
them as a separate body, and as a 
result headquarters were esta¬ 
blished in London. 

Scouting had come to stay, and 
it grew, not only in Britain but all 
over the world. Girls, too, showed 
themselves anxious to join in the 
great adventure, and this led to the 
great Girl Guides’ organisation. 

In 1910, on the advice of King 
Edward VII, B-P retired from the 
Army and devoted the rest of his 
life to Scouting. 

LEAVING HIS MARK 

Part of B-P’s great magic was 
that he always practised what he 
preached. For instance, he slept 
outdoors on a balcony, winter and 
summer, and rose at five o’clock to 
go for a walk. Thus, he said, he 
gained more years of life than the 
people*who slept to eight o’clock. 

Sincerity, imagination, and 
energy, combined with a seif- 
effacing modesty; those were the 
qualities that endeared.him to his 
fellow men. And it was B-P’s 
character, indelibly imprinted on 
the Scout movement, that enabled 
it to flourish and maintain its high 
ideals for youth. 

The motto he gave them is more 
than just a play on his own initials. 
He once received a letter from a 
little girl with nothing more on the 
envelope than the letters B-P. But 
for him they had a hidden mean¬ 
ing, and he always kept the en¬ 
velope before him. It was, he 


wrote, “a guiding banner with a 
strange device. Would that every¬ 
one had such a reminder before 
them applicable, as it is to all cir¬ 
cumstances whether of peace or of 
war, of life or of death. Be Pre¬ 
pared.” 

B-P was ever the boys’ own 
chosen leader, and this was per¬ 
haps never more dramatically 
proved than at the end of the first 
International Jamboree at Olym¬ 
pia, in 1920, when they carried him 
on their shoulders and spontane¬ 
ously acclaimed him as Chief 
Scout of all the World. 


For many years he toured the 
world, greeted everywhere by 
cheering boys and girls of all races, 
creeds, and colours, and it was fit¬ 
ting that after he had laid his 
Scout’s hat aside for the last time 
at the age of 83, soldiers and 
Scouts, both black and white, car¬ 
ried him to his grave at Nyeri, in 
Kenya. 

There never has been a man who 
better understood the heart of a 
boy. By his work and his example, 
B-P became an inspiration to all 
youth. It w-as the achievement of 
a truly great man. 



:v ; - J' 

B-P, Hero of Mafeking {Illustrated Loudon News) 


B-P speaking at a Jamboree 



A friendly word with young Scouts round their camp fire 
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FICTION INTO 
FACT 

"Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea has long 
been one of the thrillers 
beloved of boyhood. But the 
“ impossible ” voyage made by 
Nautilus in Jules Verne’s tale 
of imagination has now 
become an accomplished fact. 
Its namesake, the American 
atomic-powered submarine 
which was launched by Mrs. 
Eisenhower just over three 
years ago, recently completed 
20,000 leagues (60,000 nautical 
miles). 

The Nautilus of fiction was 
propelled by some “ secret and 
unknown ” force. Equally 
“ secret and unknown ” to 
most people is the force which 
propels the modern Nautilus— 
“a force,” as an American 
Navy spokesman put it, “ con¬ 
tained in material no larger 
than a golf ball, yet so power¬ 
ful that it has enabled the 
submarine to travel the entire 
distance without once being 
refuelled.” 

The “ far-fetched ” fiction of 
yesterday has become the 
reality of today, and will 
doubtless become the common¬ 
place of tomorrow. 

This is only one example of 
the way nuclear science will 
transform the world. Truly 
has it been said that the dis¬ 
covery of atomic power is as 
important a stage in Man’s 
development as the discovery 
of fire. 


PRAM-PUSHING 

HOLIDAY 

E)eople who are wondering 
1 what kind of holiday to take 
in these times of petrol shortage 
may do well to ponder on the 
example of a lady in New 
Zealand. 

Mrs. E. Begbie of Auckland 
took her three children on a six- 
week walk with two prams. 
They were tired of holiday tours 
with car and trailer, for they felt 
they were missing most of what 
is to be seen in the countryside. 

Carrying their tent and other 
gear—including gramophone and 
accordion—in two well-sprung 
prams, they wandered just where 
they wished. Now it is all over, 
and they are agreed that they 
had far more fun than on pre¬ 
vious holidays with a car. 

The moral is: if you really 
want to see the countryside, then 
you should go on foot. 


In the right hands 

A police detective in Lincoln 
is now driving a car with 
the registration CLU 1. In this 
case the registration was 
acquired by coincidence, but 
many motorists have secured 
ones with a special meaning for 
them. 

For instance, Lord Brabazon 
of Tara, the first man in this 
country to hold a flying licence, 
has FLY 1 ; Mr. N. Loynes, 
secretary of the Lincolnshire 
county branch of the National 
Farmers’ Union has NFU 1, and 
Mr. Max Bygraves has MB 1. 

Young car-spotters may find it 
interesting to devise other apt 
registrations—FUN 2. 

Teacher-to-be 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
February 26, 1927 

We have learned something 
else from Tutankhamen, 
that the loveliest ostrich feather 
fans ever seen in the ballrooms 
of great European cities are as 
nothing compared with this 
ancient king’s ceremonial fan. 
This has been found in one of 
the inner chambers of the tomb. 

There were several fans. No 
Pharaoh seems to have been 
happy without the gorgeous 
splendour of toys like these. 
The most beautiful is said to be 
unique in the history of fans, 
and it must have been dear to 
the boy king, for he had col¬ 
lected the feathers himself on 
his hunting expeditions. 

The royal craftsmen worked 
their best on the setting of the 
king’s favourite fan. Its ivory 
handle is inlaid with many 
colours and set with bands of 
gold patterned with precious 
lapis lazuli. See page 7 



THEY SAY ... 

T think the password to the new 
world is opportunity. 

Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

"Dritain is more important 
■ LJ today than she has ever been 
in the wh’ole of her history. 

Sir Eric Harrison, 
High Commissioner of Australia 

T oyalty, enthusiasm, and 
prayer are forces that raise 
the traditions of a country, and 
store within it power for those 
who come after. 

Dr. E. F. Paget, recently retired 
Archbishop of Central Africa 

"Dighteousness exalteth a 
nation. It is the only guided 
missile worth developing; its 
testing ground is the United 
Nations. 

Chief Rabbi Dr. Israel Brodie 

lUT athematics is the subject of 
which pupils and parents 
are most afraid. 

Report on Geneva International 
Conference on Education 


jflMfr ' j|g§ 


Though she is only 16, Maureen 
Carter of Plumstead, south¬ 
east London, has already 
passed her first examination 
of the Imperial Society of 
Teachers of Dancing. Her 
ambition is to have her own 
school. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As John Ruskin wrote: Every 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. What was the ancient 

name of Britain? 

2. Where is the French Un¬ 

known Soldier buried? 

3. What is an anticyclone? 

4. What is the name of the 

capital of New York 
State? 

5. What instrument is used 

in an aircraft to indi¬ 
cate height? 

6. What do we call- the 

circular or oval build¬ 
ing, with tiers of seats, 
around a central space 
for performers? 

Answers on page T2 


Think on These Things 


right action and true thought YTod has given us free will and 

CAtc tkn CAol nf ite Uptnifv on tin* /'knoen ilia nm 


sets the seal of its beauty on 
person and face. 



we can choose the way we 
will go. But because, as Genesis 
tells us, we are made in God’s 
image, we cannot be happy if 
we leave God out of our lives. 

God respects thefreedom He 
has given us, and so it is for 
us to choose freely to love and 
serve God, and so to find lasting 
happiness. 

A person who was good be¬ 
cause he was forced to be, would 
not be good in the true sense. 

Goodness comes when 1 we 
choose to work with and to co¬ 
operate with God. The gift that 
God wants is one that only we 
ourselves can give. It is the gift 
of ourselves, our hearts and 
lives. O. R. C. 


OUR HOMELAND 


By the green in the Hertfordshire . 
village of Westmill 


SILENT AND DARK 

'T'here’s silence in the harvest 
field ; 

And blackness in the mountain 
glen. 

And cloud that will not pass 
away - 

From the hilltops for many a 
day; 

And stillness round the homes 
of men. 

Mary Ho wilt ( 1799-1888 ) 
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Out and About 

Tt is good to hear the voices of 
birds first thing in the morn¬ 
ing, and just now there is no 
mistaking the growing chorus, 
even if the sparrows alone are 
mostly responsible. 

That clever mimic, the starling, 
may make one think there is a 
blackbird’s whistle, or a few bars 
of song from a thrush. As either 
of these might be real, it is 
necessary sometimes to get a 
sight of the performer, which is 
one way of getting up in good 
time. 

INCOMPARABLE SINGER 

When the song thrush is in 
voice, however, no starling can 
sing the full song, especially 
those happy phrases that repeat 
his melody. They were remem¬ 
bered by Robert Browning in 
Italy when he thought of Eng¬ 
land in April (though the throstle 
does not wait until then). The 
poet was not quite correct to say 
“he sings each song twice over,” 
but there is a part of the full 
song which has a kind of re¬ 
peated “chorus,” 

Lest you should think he never 

could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 

In the country the earlier 
snowfalls have not prevented the 
green stalks of the winter wheat 
from growing. Now the sown 
fields are an emerald green in¬ 
stead of the thin, straggling lines 
on the brown soil which we saw 
in late January, and many tree 
buds are near to breaking. 

On the fallow fields and on 
moorland the green plovers 
known as lapwings are beginning 
to pair off from the winter 
flocks, which for several weeks 
have been making curious and 
energetic movements in the air 
and on the ground. These were 
the first stage of the longer 
courtship dances, as they may be 
called, which go on between the 
pairs. 

FINE FEATHERS 

The spring plumage, more 
noticeable than that of winter, 
especially in the male birds, 
attracts attention. The glossy 
olive-green back, and the black- 
and-white of head, breast and 
flanks, and the handsome crest 
on the head cannot be mistaken. 
Besides the familiar and frequent 
call of pee-ee-weet, for the next 
few weeks there will be a high, 
almost screaming cry. 

Even when a pair of lapwings 
appear to have approved each 
other, there may be a good deal 
more bowing and scraping; little 
exhibition flights by the male, 
and perhaps one or two quarrels 
with other males while he is de¬ 
ciding on the territory for their 
nest. One can hardly call it a 
nest for it is little more than a 
shallow scraping of the earth 
with bits of grass in it. 

C. D. D. 


A WARNING, TIIRS ! 

A handyman’s less handy Mrs. 
Said: “I’ll put a stop to 
those hrs! ” 

She attacked the hot water, 

But it gave her no quarter, 

So now she resides where all blrs. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—FEBRUARY 23, 1923 


WALL OF GOLD IN 


A KING’S TOMB 


CAIRO—News of further sen¬ 
sational discoveries are reaching 
this city hourly, and newspaper 
correspondents are arriving from 
all over the world to journey up 
the Nile to the 3000-year-old tomb 
of King Tutankhamen. 

It is now apparent that Mr. 
Howard Carter’s discovery of the 
burial vault is one of the greatest 
events in the history of archae¬ 
ology. 

This week’s discovery and open¬ 
ing of the inner door to the shrine 
is a great personal triumph to the 
eminent archaeologist after years 
of research. The Valley of the 
Kings, the burial place of the rulers 
of ancient Egypt, lies across the 
Nile from Luxor. This in ancient 
times was the site of the royal city 
of Thebes, 450 miles south 1 of 
Cairo. 

In his search for the grave of 
Tutankhamen, Mr. Carter had ex¬ 
plored yard by yard the triangle of 
rocky cliffs between the tombs of 
the kings Rameses II, Meneptah, 
and Rameses VI, despite the fact 
that for 100 years experts have de¬ 
clared decisively that nothing more 
could be found in this area. 

But Mr. Carter was convinced 
that somewhere below that sun- 


bleached sandy waste lay one of 
the greatest treasures in the world 
—the tomb of the 18-year-old 
King Tutankhamen, who ruled 
Egypt more than 3000 years ago. 

Then he made his last attempt. 
To examine the one tiny area that 
he had not dug, he decided to 
remove some ancient workers’ huts 
from the hillside and see what lay 
below them. It was then that he 
discovered the outer door of a 
tomb, buried under the sand and 
stones of 3000 years. 

The door bore the seals of King 
Tutankhamen, 

Beyond that outer door was a 
corridor into the hillside, 32 feet 
long and packed along all its 
length with stones and rubble. It 
took weeks of patient effort to 
clear this corridor before the 
diggers reached a second door. 

Mr. Carter describes how he in¬ 
spected this door in the presence 
of his patron. Lord Carnarvon, 
who has financed the expedition: 


“The decisive moment had 
arrived. With trembling hands I 
made a tiny breach in the upper 
left-hand corner.” 

He lit a candle. As he peered 
through the hole the warm air 
escaping from the tomb made the 
flame flicker. 

At last Lord Carnarvon asked 
impatiently: “Can you see any¬ 
thing?” 

Dazedly Howard Carter turned 
his head. “Yes,” he whispered in 
an awed and shaken voice. “Won¬ 
derful things!” 

GOLDEN SNAKE 

“Never,” he says, “was there 
such an amazing sight in the whole 
history of excavation.” Beyond 
the second door was a chamber 
filled with treasure. There were 
couches of gold, and a gilded 
throne. From the door of one of 
the shrines peeped a golden snake. 

There were two large black 
statues in kilts and sandals of gold, 
carrying staffs and maces, and 
wearing the sacred cobra curled up 
from their foreheads. 

Between these sentinel statues 
was yet another door, this one 
leading to the inner sanctuary of 
the king. This is the door that was 
recently opened in the exploration 
of this richest treasure 
of the ancient world. 

Mr. Carter, with 
two assistants, care¬ 
fully picked out the 
mortared stones. As 
the hole grew bigger 
the watchers expected 
at every moment to 
see into the inner 
sanctum. 

A murmur of ex¬ 
citement arose when 
Mr. Carter eventually 
took an electric torch 
and shone it into the 
hole. The beam of 
light played onto a 
shining wall beyond 
the stone. 

Mr." Carter swung 
the torch sideways 
and up and down 
beyond the hole, but he was unable 
to see the limits of this shining 
wall. 

He realised that he was looking 
at a wall of solid gold. 

When all the stones had been 
taken away Carter and his assis¬ 
tants realised that the wall of gold 
was only one side of an enormous 
and fabulously costly sljrine. The 
shrine almost filled the room in 
which it stood. In fact, between 
the walls of the room and the 
shrine there was a passageway of 
only some 15 inches wide. 

The shrine, completely covered 
with gold, had inlaid panels of bril¬ 
liant blue porcelain inscribed v/ith 
symbols to protect the dead. 

At the eastern end of the shrine 
Mr. Carter discovered folding 
doors, bolted, but not sealed. 

He drew back the bolts—the first 
man to do so for 3000 years—and 
came to another pair of folding 
doors. These were fastened with a 

Continued in next column • 



The magnificent back panel of King Tutankhamen’s 
Coronation Throne 


HOW SUNKEN SHIPS ’ 


ARE LIFTED 

One of the world’s largest and most urgent salvage opera¬ 
tions is now going on in the Suez Canal. A former 
Assistant-Director of Boom Defence and Marine Salvage 
at the Admiralty, Captain Quintin Whitford, R.N. ( Rtd .), 
recently described to a C N correspondent how wrecks are 
raised from the sea bed. 



Salvaging operation in tiie Suez Canal 


TX7hen a salvage operation is 
v v undertaken, he explained, the 
first thing is for divers to inspect 
the hull and -give salvage officers 
on the surface an idea of the extent 
of the damage. 

If this is not too severe, the 
holes can be plugged with either 
wood or special concrete which 
sets under water, or they can be 
covered with metal patches. These 
are either welded on or “tacked” 
with a Cox’s gun, which fires metal 
bolts through both patch and hull, 
securing them so firmly that they 
cannot even be hammered apart. 

The hatches are battened down 
and all gaps sealed. Then the water 
is pumped out and air let in, and 


seal, unbroken from the day it was 
fixed into place on the day of the 
young king’s burial. 

Mr. Carter says: “Suppressing 
my excitement, I carefully cut the 
chord, removed the precious seal, 
drew back the bolts, and opened 
the doors.” 

A fourth shrine was revealed. 
In that shrine lies the sarcophagus 
of King Tutankhamen, and work 
has now begun on dismantling the 
first golden shrine. 

GRACEFUL GODDESSES 

Meanwhile, it was reported 
today, another chamber has been 
discovered. At one end of the 
burial chamber a low door leads 
into a small room. Here is a gold 
shrine-shaped chest, surrounded 
with four protecting goddesses. 
These, says Mr. Carter, are so 
graceful and natural, and have 
such gentle and pleading expres¬ 
sions, that it seems “almost sacri¬ 
lege to look at them. The sight of 
them brought a lump to my 
throat.” 

(It took more than three months 
of heavy . labour to dismantle the 
84 gold-plated pieces of the 
shrines alone, and owing to 
difficulties with Egyptian authori¬ 
ties it was not until 1926 that the 
searchers at last looked upon the 
features of the king who had not 
been seen since he was embalmed 
33 centuries before.) 


the ship rises off the bottom 
slightly and can be towed away, 
under water. 

This method is used only when 
the ship's decks are not below the 
surface at low water and the hull 
is not too badly holed. If the 
wreck is submerged, or if the 
damage is severe, the wreck has to 
be lifted bodily from the sea bed. 

To do this lifting-craft are 
moored at intervals in pairs on 
each side of the wreck. These 
craft are fitted with heavy-duty 
winches and pumps. On the bows 
they have a pair of horns, like the 
fixed jibs of a crane and carrying 
a heavy set of sheaves. 

SCOURING OUT TUNNELS 

Up to eight cables arc passed 
under the wreck between each pair 
of lifting craft and there may be 
as many as three pairs of these 
craft ranged over the wreck. The 
divers who carry out this work 
have to scour out tunnels beneath 
the hull with high-pressure jets of 
water if the bottom is sand or 
mud, but on rocky beds plastic ex¬ 
plosive has to be used. , 

The cables are then made fast 
to each lifting craft, so that the 
wreck lies in a cradle. As the tide 
falls, the slack in the cables is 
taken up, and the cradle tightened 


and made fast. Then, as the tide 
rises, the buoyancy of the lifting 
craft on the surface gently pulls 
the wreck off the bottom. To get 
an even greater lift, tanks on the 
lifting craft are flooded and, as the 
tide rises, pumped dry again. 
Allowance has to be made for the 
suction created while the keel is in 
contact with the sea bed. In rare 
cases this suction has been so great 
that the lifting craft have been 
unable to raise the wreck and so 
been swamped by the rising tide. 

One of the most spectacular 
ways of bringing wrecks to the sur¬ 
face is “ blowing ” them up with 
compressed air. This was done by 
the firm which recovered part of 
the scuttled German Fleet in Scapa 
Flow after the First World War. 

Some of these ships had cap¬ 
sized and were lying bottoms up. In 
these cases it was decided to pump 
air in through the keels, and drive 
the water out through specially 
constructed holes in the decks. 
Huge tubular coffer dams were 
built from the keels to the surface, 
and divers worked inside the 
flooded hulls, sealing watertight 
doors, cutting off turrets, and 
strengthening frames. 

LEAPING OUT OF WATER 

Air was then pumped in under 
very high pressure, and the wrecks 
came away from the bottom, 
accelerating as they rose until they 
finally broke surface. Valves fitted 
along the sides of the hull reduced 
the air pressure and prevented the 
plates from being blown apart as 
they neared the surface, but, even 
so, many of the larger ships leaped 
six feet out of the water. 

Righting ships which have cap¬ 
sized in harbours or docks is done 
by parbuckling. Cables are passed 
from the ship to bollards on the 
quay, and then back over the hull 
to moored lifting craft or winches 
on shore. As the strain is taken, 
the ship is rolled over to her cor¬ 
rect position in the water. 

This method is shown in our pic¬ 
ture of the Empress of Canada in 
Liverpool Dock. 

When a wreck has been raised, 
the problem of disposal has to be 
considered. In most cases the ship 
is beached, and if she can be made 
seaworthy again she is patched 
and taken to repair yards. If 
damage is too bad, however, she is 
scrapped. 



Water being forced out from the sunken Empress of Canada 
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Sporting Flashbacks' 



YOU WERE k MEMBER OF A 
SOLFCLUS IK THE iSTK.OR 
EARLY 19TH. CENTURY, YOU 
VJERE EXPECTED TO WEAR 
CLUB UNIFORM • • • 

RED COAT? WERE WE 
msTPmiui.BuTmuB. 
WAS A W/DE VARIETY 
OF BUTTONS m 

facings. 


ONE OF THE BRIEF 

romances of 
soccer 

WAS THE 
RISE OF 

RENTON F.C 

SCARCELY MORE THAN A 
VILLAGE TEAM. THEY WON THE 
SCOTTISH CUP IN lg$S AND 
AGAIN IN ISS8 ■■■ ' ' 

■THEY WERE THEN CHALLENGED BY 
WEST BROMWICH ALBION, WINNERS 
OF THE ENGLISH CUP. To A MATCH 
For "The championship of the 

WORLD? RENTON WON 4-1 
IN A DRIVING STORM, BUT A 
FEW YEARS LATER THE CLUB DIED. 


WEST BROMWICH 
CAPTAIN IN 1888 WAS 

JIM BAYLISS 

WHO HAD THE RARE DISTINCTION OF 
BECOMING A CLUB DIRECTOR WHILE STILL 
A PLAYER • 



BUSH PILOTS RUN THEIR OWN AIRLINE 


THE RAF SAYS 
FAREWELL TO 
THE SUNDERLAND 

After nearly 20 years of active 
service with the R.A.F. the famous 
Short Sunderland has been retired. 
This was the flying-boat that 
helped Coastal Command protect 
our shipping lanes in every 
theatre of operations during the 
last war. 

An official ceremony to mark 
the end of the Sunderland’s career 
was held recently at Pembroke 
Dock. 

HE TESTED THE FIRST 

Among those attending was 
John Lankaster Parker, for nearly 
30 years Short’s chief test pilot, 
and the man who, in 1937, tested 
(he very first Sunderland. Alto¬ 
gether, Short’s built 748 Sunder- 
lands, and Mr. Parker, now a 
director of the company, flew more 
than 400 of them. 

From the outbreak of war Sun- 
derlands ranged far out into the 
Atlantic, escorting convoys, seek¬ 
ing out U-boats, and shadowing 
and attacking enemy shipping. 
They flew, too, over the Indian 
Ocean, the Pacific, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the China Sea. 

Sunderlands generally flew 
alone, for being well-armed they 
were able to give a good account 
of themselves against enemy 
fighters. 

ONE AGAINST EIGHT 

On one occasion a Sunderland 
attacked by eight Ju. 88 fighter- 
bombers in the Bay of Biscay shot 
down three of them and fought 
off and damaged the remainder. 
Small wonder the aircraft earned 
the respect of German fighter 
pilots, who dubbed it the “Flying 
Porcupine.” 

But although the R.A.F. has 
retired this great aircraft, its swan 
song has yet to come. Sunderlands 
are still in active service with the 
R.N.Z.A.F. in the Pacific, and a 
number of Sunderland 5s are at 
present being re-serviced at Belfast 
for use by the French Navy. 


In the far north-west of Queens¬ 
land, where the cattle properties 
are measured in hundreds of 
square miles and the Aboriginal 
stockmen outnumber their white 
bosses by at least 50 to one, a 
group of graziers have financed 
their own light aircraft charter 
company. Bush Pilots Airways, 
Ltd. 

Based at Cairns, Australia’s most 
northern city, the company has a 
fleet of five Auster Autocars, and 
operates over a territory of 250,000 
square miles. 

SEAS OF MED 

For nine months of the year the 
country is dry until the monsoon 
rains come with as many hazards 
as the blinding duststorms of the 
dry season. Overnight the dirt air¬ 
strips can become treacherous seas 
of red mud. 

Bush Pilots Airways started in 
1951. The outback then was iso¬ 
lated, and it was during the 1951 
monsoons, when ordinary travel 
was impossible, that Cairns Aerial 
Ambulance received a desperate 
call for help from a cattle station 
250 miles to the west. A woman 
needed immediate hospital treat¬ 
ment, and the only way to get her 
out was by air. 


Robert Norman, a former fighter 
pilot, who flew a Tiger Moth at 
Cairns “just for the fun of it,” 
agreed to accept the assignment 
provided the men at the station 
cleared a strip for him by dawn. 
Soon after first light the next day 
Norman was off, and subsequently 
landed on a strip he described as 
“rougf; and short.” . 

The patient was in hospital 
before midday and soon recovered. 
Then her husband, one of Queens¬ 
land’s best-known graziers, ap- 

First time at Cambridge 

The Mistress of Girton College 
recently lectured on Religion and 
Science in Great St. Mary’s, the 
University Church at Cambridge. 

In introducing her, the Vicar 
described the occasion as a his¬ 
toric one. Although a church has 
stood on the same site for longer 
than the University has existed, 
this was the first time a woman 
had ever been known to address a 
university audience in the Univer¬ 
sity Church. 

He also described this as a 
desirable, if somewhat belated, 
reform. 


proached Norman with the idea of 
forming a company of graziers who 
would each contribute to the pur¬ 
chase of an Auster aircraft for hire 
to themselves at a nominal rate 
and to the general public at a 
slightly higher rate. 

From that humble beginning 
this unique service was born. Nor¬ 
man becoming' managing director 
and chief pilot. Today only five 
years later, the company operates 
five Auster Autocars and employs 
five pilots, and has its own han¬ 
gars, workshops, and passenger 
terminal at Cairns. The fleet holds 
four outback mail contracts cover¬ 
ing an area of approximately 
24,000 square miles. 

ERRAND BOY AND POSTMAN 

The bush pilot is the link be¬ 
tween the outback and civilisation 
—the errand boy, postman, and 
bearer of news. Often he has to 
refuel his own aircraft from 44- 
gallon drums, and he must work 
out his own loadings. 

When urgently needed supplies 
are being flown to homesteads just 
before the monsoon, he is often in 
the air seven and eight hours a day, 
for the homestead strips may be up 
to 100 miles from each other. 


The Children's Newspaper, February 23, I9S7 

CALCUTTA WANTS 
CLEAN MILK 

From time immemorial, the cow 
has been a sacred animal to the 
Hindus in India. And in Calcutta 
thousands of cows are kept in 
stables in the heart of the city, as 
they used to be in London. Cal¬ 
cutta, the Commonwealth’s biggest 
city after London, has three 
million people, but how many cows 
it has no one knows. 

They lie or wander about on the 
pavements making Calcutta a dirty 
city and causing its people to run 
the risk of disease through con¬ 
taminated milk. 

VAST PROBLEM 

. But now Calcutta is out to 
improve her milk supply, and in 
doing so she is tackling a problem 
as difficult and as vast as any 
scheme in her plan to become a 
modern country. 

Ten years ago the Government 
of West Bengal began modestly 
with a rural dairy factory just out¬ 
side the city where milk was col¬ 
lected, pasteurised, and sold in 
bottles. Two years ago it boldly 
took the plunge of setting up a 
milk colony which in due time will 
house 34,000 animals. The milk 
bottle on the door-step is just be¬ 
ginning to be a sign of revolution 
in Calcutta. 

UNITED NATIONS 

In order to popularise the new 
idea of a bottle at the door instead 
of a cow the Milk Commissioner 
is selling cow’s milk mixed with 
dried skimmed milk at a reduced 
price. To help in the scheme over 
3000 tons of dried skim milk is 
being imported from the United 
States, Australia, and New 
Zealand. This surplus milk will 
be brought to Calcutta through a 
plan set up by the United Nations. 

The Milk Commissioner for 
Calcutta’s three millions is con¬ 
vinced that his campaign is far 
more difficult than the engineering 
job of building a dam and erecting 
a hydro-electric plant. He has to 
fight the age-old veneration for the 
cow, and the age-old neglect of it. 

But he means to win. 


DEERSLAYER—new picture-version of Fenimore Cooper’s famous frontier yarn (12) 



Simple-minded Hetty told Rivenoak, the Huron Then, to everyone’s astonishment, Big Serpent’s Puzzled, the Hurons forgot Deerslayer for the The Htirons were bewildered. Before they 
chief, that this splendidly dressed lady ‘was her sweetheart; Hist, suddenly appeared and moment and listened to Hist. Then the man could grab their muskets, Big Serpent said: 
psler. Thus she spoilt Judith’s plan for persuading indignantly kicked aside the burning brush- she accused, Briarthorri, sprang forward and “ Hurons, this earth is very big. The great 
the Indians that she was a paleface princess, with wood. Before the Hurons could recover from began arguing furiously with her. Next, an lakes are big, too; there is room beyond 
power to order them to release their prisoner. The their surprise, she began making a speech, Indian dashed through the crowd and in a them for the Hurons ; there is room for 
Hurons bound Deerslayer to the tree again, and threw- accusing one of them of being a traitor to his twinkling cut the captive’s bonds. It was the Delawares on this side. This paleface 
more wood on their fire in preparation to “test his tribe. Her purpose, like Judith’s, was to gain Big Serpent, Deerslayer’s friend. He had is my friend. My heart was heavy when I 
courage ” with torture, according to their cruel time. For both of them knew that British brought two loaded muskets, one of which he missed him. Come, let us say farewell and 
custom with captured warriors. soldiers were on their way to the lake. handed to Deerslayer. go on our path,” 

How long can Deerslayer and Big Serpent hold the Hurons at hay ? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, February 23, 1957 

Susan and her brother Nicky 
have formed themselves into .a firm 
which they call ODD-JOBBERS, 
LTD., and hare advertised that 
they are willing to undertake any 
job they are asked to do during 
their school holidays. This is the 
story of the second job that came 
their way. 


Join in the fun with Nicky and Susan, proprietors of . , 

ODD-JOBBERS, LTD 


t By Garry Hogg * 

5 . 1 reasure-1 ro ve ❖ ...■ .♦. 


“\\J ell, I must say I did not 

* * expect a couple of chil¬ 
dren to call when I answered the 
ODD-JOBBERS, LTD., advertise¬ 
ment,” said the lady, looking down 
her nose at them. “I am quite 
sure that I have nothing that any¬ 
one as young as you are could do 
for me. Of course,” she added 
thoughtfully, “at your age you will 
not expect to be paid.” 

She seemed so unfriendly that it 
was a real effort to be polite. Susan 
tried to keep her voice quiet and 
pleasant as she said: “We haven’t 
asked to be paid, and we don’t 
expect to be paid. And since you 
have not got any work 
for us— 

“Oh, well,” the lady 
said quickly, “since 
you have come, and 
since you don’t expect 
me to pay you any¬ 
thing, there is one 
job, as a matter of 
fact, that you might 
as well do for me 
while you are here.” 

She led the way 
from the door to a 
terrace of crazy-pav¬ 
ing in front of her 
house. "This needs 
weeding badly, as you 
can see. f will find 
you two old kitchen 
knives, and you can 
get down on your 
knees and get the 
weeds out. You must 
dig down between 
the stones and get 
them out by the roots. 

It won’t be enough 
just to cut their heads off.” She 
looked at them to make sure that 
they quite understood. 

“Yes, of course,” said Nicky, 
and took one of the kitchen knives. 
Susan took the other. 

“I am going out shopping now,” 
the woman said. “I shall be gone 
about an hour. By the time I 
return I shall expect you to have 
done at least half the terrace.” 

Meet General 

She went into the house, and 
came back soon afterwards wear¬ 
ing her coat and hat and carrying 
a shopping basket. “I had better 
introduce you to General, my 
boxer,” she said. “He is very big, 
as you can see. But he is quite 
friendly. He will lie in the sun all 
the time I am away and be quite 
quiet. There is only one thing he 
does not like, and that is loud 
noises and sudden movements, so 
you had better work steadily and 
not start playing about.” 

Nicky and Susan allowed them¬ 
selves to be snuffed up and down 
by the huge golden-brown dog 
with the massive, jaws and sagging 
black cheeks. When he opened his 
mouth to yawn it looked large 
enough to swallow a football! 

“Well, now I am off,” said the 
lady, and turned to go down the 
path to the gate. “Work hard. 


Don’t waste time. I know just how 
much you ought to be able to do, 
soT shall know when I come back 
whether you have been slacking.” 

“She is not very friendly, is 
she?” Nicky grumbled when the 
gate had shut behind her. 

“I knew we should get landed 
with a job of weeding!” Sue said, 
stabbing between two rough stones 
at a dandelion root. “I said so, 
didn’t I? I hate weeding!” 

“What about—what about 
chucking it up and going home?” 
Nicky suggested. 



Hi! ” Susan and Nicky yelled. “ Hi'. Stop, thief! 


Susan hesitated, staring down at 
the weeds between the stones and 
the knife in her hand. “No,” she 
said suddenly, and with determina¬ 
tion. “We’ve taken this job on, 
and we are jolly well going to stick 
it. I wouldn't like that person to 
be able to crow over us, would 
you?” 

“I suppose not, really,” Nicky 
admitted. “It would be letting 
down the firm of ODD-JOBBERS, 
LTD., really, wouldn’t it. I mean, 
we would be letting ourselves 
down, really!” 

They worked on in silence for a 
little while. Then: “These stones 
are pretty hard on the knees,” 
Nicky grumbled. “I’ve a jolly 
good mind to go and look for a 
bit of matting or something to put 
under them.” 

“Then for goodness’ sake move 
slowly,” Susan warned him. “You 
know what we were told about 
General. Even if he jumped up at 
you only in play, I should think he 
could easily knock 'you flat on 
your back!” 

“Perhaps I won’t then,” said 
Nicky, changing his mind suddenly, 
and he bent to his work again, jab¬ 
bing away with his blunt kitchen 
knife. 

For a" little while longer they 
worked in silence. Then suddenly 


Sue cried out: “Nick, look what 
I’ve found!” In the palm of her 
hand there gleamed a brilliant 
green stone. It was no ordinary 
stone, but square ’cut and set in 
some metal bright as silver. On 
each side of it were three other 
brilliant green stones, graduated in 
size. 

“It’s—it’s an emerald ring!” ex¬ 
claimed Nicky. “I say, fancy find¬ 
ing anything like-” 

He broke off at the sound of 
footsteps. Looking up and shading 
his eyes against the sun, he saw a 
tall, shabbily-dressed man standing 
close beside him on the terrace. He 
remembered that he had noticed 
him before, leaning against a tree 
on the other side of the pavement 
not far from the gate. 

“Stop, thief!" 

“Is your dad at home, son?” he 
asked. But before Nicky had time 
to answer he had bent down and 
snatched the gleaming emerald 
ring from Susan’s outstretched 
hand. Then he turned and shot off 
towards the gate with long, swift 
strides. 

“Hi!” Susan and Nicky yelled, 
scrambling to their feet. “Hi! 
Stop, thief!” 

Hardly had they got to their feet 
than General woke from his slum¬ 
bers in the sun. In half a dozen 
bounds he had overtaken the thief. 
As he turned through the gate on 
to the pavement, General leapt on 
him and laid him flat on his back 
beneath the tree he had been 
standing under. 

“Help! Burglars!” yelled Nicky 
and Sue, dashing along to the 
corner where they remembered 
having seen a policeman on point- 
duty. “Come, quick!” 

The policeman heard them, left 
his post, and in* long, swift strides 
came along the pavement to meet 
them. 

“What's all this about?” he 
asked. 

“We’ve—we’ve got a burglar!” 
gasped Nicky. “We- 

On guard 

The policeman looked down at 
the pavement in front of him. 
There, with his cavernous mouth 
wide open and only an inch or two 
from the man’s upturned face, his 
front paws one on each side of his 
neck and his hind paws actually 
resting on the man’s stomach, 
General was standing on guard. 
His short, thick stump of a tail 
moved slowly from side to side, as 
though he were pondering on what 
he should do next. 

“For the love o’ Mike get this 
dog orf of me, copper;” the man on 
the pavement was whimpering. 
“’E's knocked me over. I wasn’t 
doin’ anything as I oughtn't ter. 
Take ’im away, will yer?” 

And then there was another 
voice, a woman’s voice this time. 

“What is all this, officer? Have 


these two children been up to some 
mischief? I really ought not to 
——” She broke off suddenly. 
“Who is this—this man, officer?” 

As clearly and quickly as he 
could, Nicky began to explain. The 
policeman took out his notebook 
and pencil. General, the big boxer, 
stood his ground, his teeth still 
only an inch or two from the man’s 
face. 

“Look out!” shouted Nicky. 

He darted forward, and was just 
in time to prevent the man from 
what he was trying to do. There 
was something glinting in his 
hand, which was stretching out and 
had reached to within only a few 
inches from the bars of a grating 
in the gutter. Just as he was going 
to let it drop, Nicky snatched it 
from him. 

“All right—all right! It’s a fair 
cop!” growled the man, cautiously 
rising to his feet as General’s 
owner pulled him back by his 
collar. 

In Nicky's hand glowed the 
emerald. She saw it, and a look of 
astonishment crossed her face. 

“My emerald ring!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “I have advertised for it 


everywhere. I never thought I 
should see that again.” 

The policeman, notebook - in 
hand, looked from her to the man, 
and from the man to Nicky and 
Susan. ' 

“I shall have to take down par¬ 
ticulars,” he said. “And as for 
you, my man, your face is familiar. 
We have one or two questions we 
want to ask you, back at the 
station.” 

When the particulars had been 
taken and the policeman had 
saluted and gone, the rest of them 
walked back up the garden path to 
the terrace. 

“I’m afraid we haven’t done as 
much as you expected we would,” 
Susan said. 

The woman smiled for the very 
first time. She looked at the 
emerald ring and then back at 
them. 


Apology 


“I owe ODD-JOBBERS, LTD., 
an apology,” she said. “I am afraid 
I was rather unpleasant to you 
before I went out shopping. I am 
sorry.” 

“Oh, that is all right,” Nicky 
said, feeling a little awkward. “I 
don’t expect you thought ODD- 
JOBBERS, LTD., would look quite 
like us, did you?” 

“Well, I will go and look for 
some refreshment for you,” said 
the woman. “Not forgetting a nice 
new bone for General that I have 
brought back with me ' from the 
butchers.” 

Nicky and Susan will be back next 
week on another job. 
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Mme's 

Why not your child? 

SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


it FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 
for children 7J to I3J. 

When writing, state age of child and 
approximate date of examination 

^ COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

MERCER'S UNIQUE GUARANTEE 
SPELLS SUCCESS 

One of the many testimonials received 
by the College : 

“ I have much pleasure in informing 
you that my daughter has passed for 
the Grammar School. Both her 
Father and I KNOW it was your 
Course that really helped her.** 

individual preparation for 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
EDUCATION, Etc. 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 

-.SEND THIS COUPON NOW-- 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
69 Wimpole Street, London, W.l. 
Please send me without obligation 
details of the following courses. 


Name. 

Address.. 


If applicable 

Age of child.Date of exam.. 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


C.48 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

INDIVIDUAL COUNTRY PACKETS 


HORSESHDE 

SO! 

SAFETY MAT01E5 


25 Austria 
25 Belgium 
12 Ceylon 
25C&echo. 
25HongKon, 
25 Gt. Brit. 
50 India 
12 Holland 
25 Italy 

Send 


3/- 25 Japan 31 - 
2/6 6 Mexico 2/6 

3/6 9 Poland 1/6 

2/6 6Russia 2/6 
:3/- 25 Swiss 3/- 
3/6 25 Sweden 2/6 
4/• 25 Threes 3> 
2/- 25AnimaIs2/- 
3/- 60 World 5/- 

3d. for list. 


MATCHBOX LABEL ALBUM 

Loose Leaf, contains 100 leaves 10i X 8| ins.; 
holds 1,500 labels £1.2.9, Post Free. Bound 
Edition holds about 600 labels 6/-. 

E.H.W LTD. (Dept. 41 MBL”) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 
GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O, 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3/6 

Post 4d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
___ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy*a toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/10. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Bd., Finchley, London, N.12 



RADI0H0LDSTHEFUTURE 

LEARN PRACTICALLY 

Build this one-valve 
set. Parts supplied 
separately. Easy, in¬ 
structive, useful. 
Ranges the conti¬ 
nent. For full circuit 
drawings and wiring 
diagrams Jt / Q 
send... I'O 

PLUS I id. STAMP TO 

OCEAN RADIO 

High St., Lutterworth, Leicester 
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to 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW ! DON’T DELAY VVe are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from < 54 - 14\ years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 
HOME “ PREP ** CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal : C. J. F. Bentiett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 
(Dept. C-N. 22), College House Howard Place, Shelton, 



SUPER MlM m mwcuuam 


2 MONACO Holy tear 
stamps, set of 3 SAN 
MARINO 19 5 2 

Philatelic Exhibition 
Airmails, set of 3 
HUNGARY 1952 Air. 
mails, aet of 4 MONACO 
1953 Dues. 2 SAN 
MARINO 1953 Sports 
stamps, a fine Nicaragua 
1947 issue, and finally a 
set of six mint ‘TREE ” 
CROATIA Triangular**, 
not catalogued by Gibbons 
but usually sold at If 
or 1/6 the set, these 
were Issued but never 
used as postage stamps 
This smashing collection 
of 22 Triangular stamps 
(usual value 6/-) is 
offered to all readers of 
the Children’s Newspaper 
for ON LY l/-,to Introduce 
to you our famous Dis¬ 
count Approvals. DON’T 
DELAY, WRITE TODAYt 
Please tell your parent* 
when 8ending lor 
Approvals. 

UNIVERSAL STAMP 

CO. (Dept. C.N.2), 
43 Aire Street, 
Goole, Yorks. 


Unique Collection of Price 1 

22 TRIANGULAR STAMPS only I 






★ FREE! 

BLUE LAGOON 
STAMP ALBUM 

64 PAGE ALBUM rnrr 
(ILLUSTRATED) rltCt 
Just request Approval 
Selection and send 4d. 
postage and'packing. 

BIG VALUE WEICHT MIXTURE 

Stamps on paper, unsorted Whole 
World, as received by us. 

1 02 . (200 stamps) 1/-; 2 oz. (400) 2/-; 
| lb. (1,600 stamps) 8/-; 1 lb. (3,200)15/-. 

Please tell your parents. 

ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE (CN) 

fit 37 Rosebery Road^Epsom^^jr 


STILL AVAILABLE 

GIBBONS' 
SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 
1840-1957 

22 7 6 

Postage included. 

1,671 Patfes, 13.269 Illustrations, List- 
ing 92,468 stamps. Of immense interest 
and educational value to boys and girls. 
8-page List of Sets, Packets, Accessories, etc., 
' seat on request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 




FREE 


This beautifully coloured set of animals— 
squirrels, monkeys and antelopes—will be 
given free to. all requesting our Approvals. 
Send 2£d. stamp. Please tell your parents. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. D), 

101 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


FREE! 14 Q.E. WEST INDIES 

'& AUSTRALIA OLYMPIC ISSUE 
WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send 2)d. for our Postage 
(Abroad 6d. extra) 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

| Monthly selections our speciality. 
Adult collectors catered for. IF you 
wish you may join “THE CODE 
i STAMP CLUB.” Sub. 1/-, Approvals 
Parents or headmasters' permission required. sentinonthly. (PostalSec.fat. 1897). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 98), Canterbury, Kent. 



value in - our 
Approvals. , As a special introductory offer 
we will send to all applicants for our 
Approvals 25 different superb pictorial 
stamps for 1/3. You will certainly be 
pleased with them. If you want to collect 
stamps seriously write to us now, but please 
show this advertisement first to your parents. 
A stamp for postage would be appreciated. 

TREASURE STAMPS 

MASSETTS ROAD. HORLEY, SURREY 


3 SPORTS STAMPS FREE j 

to everyone ordering one of the*e | 

PACKETS 

10 dlff. 

Sudan • 1/9 

Zanzibar .1/9 
25 diS. 
Siam 1/9 

Ecuador 1/6 
Hong Kong 3/6 

50 cliff. 

Australia 1/9 
Canada 1/Q 
Finland 1/6 
Mexico 2/6 
Swiss 1/3 

Israel sf- 

100 diff. 

Hungary 1/6 
China 1/3 
Italy 1/6 

Japan 1/9 
Norway 3/- 
Poland 3/- 


Please tell your parents. 

■ Postage 2Jd. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstamps (B),16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Sy. 


JOIN OUR STAMP CLUB 

AND YOU WILL RECEIVE FREE A 

FINE BADGE 

Also a FREE SET every month for six 
months together with our Approvals. 
Send 6d. membership fee to • 

QLOBE ST AIVI PS 
119 London Rd., Back Drive, Lowestoft 

Please Consult Parents Before Replying. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These include mint 
Oil new issues. 

GREAT BRITAIN. earlieS 

Send now for the selection which Interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION, 

--POST FREE- 

Parents’ signature please if under 14 years . 

ALBUMS. CATALOGUES, ETC. 
BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd. } Retford, Notts. 


VOYAGE FOR A 


The Children’s Nev'spopsr, February 22, 1957 

SEA RANGER 



Gwenda Hyatt, 17-year-old Sea 
Ranger of Blackhcath, London,. 
has been chosen as one of the 
party of Guides, Rangers, and 
Cadets who will represent Britain 
in the Guide Centenary Camp at 
Lake Doe,- Ontario, in August. 
We see her (right) pointing out 
the position of the camp on a 
map and (above) at the wheel of 
S.H.S. Dreadnought at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 



LOOKING AT THE SKY 

WHERE TO FIND 
URANUS 

That great remote world Uranus and (he Earth overtaking Uranus. 


is now very well placed for 
observation, being almost over¬ 
head in the evening and easily 
found in the constellation of 
Cancer, the Crab. It is quite near 
that remarkable cluster of stars 
known as the Praesepe, or Manger. 


. +Gamma 

N: v' ■ 

* ’ » 

+ Eta 

• : 1 

*>'A 

, Of? A HUS ? * 

+Delta 

V- N.+Theta ' , 


The Praesepe appears as a misty 
patch of light somewhat smaller 
than the Full Moon, the individual 
stars needing binoculars to reveal 
any of them distinctly. The 
accompanying star-map shows the 
chief stars likely to be perceived 
in the area round about the 
Praesepe, together with the present 
position of Uranus. A clear and 
dark starlit sky without bright arti¬ 
ficial illumination round about is 
needed, as both Uranus and the 
Praesepe are rather faint. 

Fortunately the Praesepe Cluster 
appears between two fourth magni¬ 
tude stars. Gamma and Delta, 
which may be easily perceived a 
little to the south of overhead at 
mid-evening. Away to the right 
will be seen the triangle formed 
by Eta, Theta, and Uranus, all 
three appearing to be almost 
exactly the same magnitude. 

It will be interesting to note how 
until April the triangle will change 
its’ shape as Uranus speeds west¬ 
ward. After that the planet will 
appear to reverse and travel to¬ 
wards the Praesepe Cluster. This 
reversing is the effect of perspective 


The planet is almost at its nearest 
to us, about 1650 million miles 
away; it is, however, receding, 
though this will make but little 
difference to its apparent brilliance, 
for it will still remain the farthest 
world.that can be seen with the 
naked eye. 

Uranus is a weird twilight world 
in which conditions must be very 
dim and strange, for sunlight is 
about 360 times less than we 
receive on Earth. Its immense 
belts of cloud have a singular 
greenish hue and apparently cover 
the entire surface of the planet. 

The huge sphere of Uranus, 
which is about 64 times the size 
of our little Earth, is composed of 
materials that weigh only. 144 
times more; so the pull of gravity 
at its surface is less than that of 
our world. If things were trans¬ 
ported to Uranus, they would 
weigh about a twelfth less than 
they do on Earth. 

10J-HOUH DAY 

The Heavens would also present 
the strange spectacle of revolving 
round Uranus from North to South 
instead of our familiar East to 
West. This is because of the great 
tilt of the planet’s axis of rotation. 
Then there is the rapidity with 
which the Sun, the five moons of 
Uranus, and all the stars would 
appear to travel round the planet. 
For its great sphere rotates very 
rapidly, in about 10* hours, so in 
the short period of five hours all 
celestial objects would be seen to 
cross the sky. of Uranus, were it 
possible for anyone to be there. 

The star-map should be kept for 
further reference, as the constella¬ 
tion of Cancer and the Praesepe 
will be dealt with later, - together 
with Uranus. 

G. F. M. 


liLElTHOMC WRISTWATOI 


What is claimed to be the 
world’s first electronic wristwatch 
will shortly be on sale in America. 
It does not have to be wound. 


Powered by an electric cell 
about the size of a shirt button, 
the watch keeps going for a whole 
year. Energy from the cell is con¬ 
verted into a stream of electrons 
through a coil on the balancewhecl. 


THREE NEW < 

Queen Elizabeth Issues of • 

British Honduras; 

have recently been released, and are * 
extremely attractive largo bi-coloured < 
pictorials with 3 different native scenes, < 
These superb MINT stamps will be scut a 
at ouco ^ 

ABSOLUTELY FREE!!; 

* to all genuine collectors requesting one of ! 

* my Discount Approval selections. I also ’ 

► give 50 Different stamps entirely free * 

► to purchasers, and there is a really * 

► Genuine Bonus Scheme for all regular < 

► customers. You will not regret obtaining < 

your parents’ permission to writo to: m 

► C. W. THOMAS (C.N.B.H.), < 

) 7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. < 

euclosing 2£d. stamp for postage. < 



FREE—AND POST FREE! 

Another packet of 50 different stamps is 
offered FREE and FOST FREE to all applicants 
for Approvals. Included in this packet aro 
stamps of ANIMALS, BOATS, AERO. 
PLANBS and TRAINS and many other 
subjects. Please ask your parents for permission 
to writo for this FREE packet together with 
a selection of stamps on Approval. 

W. J. CHARLETON 

13 Beechwood Rd.,CATERHAM, SURREY 


Coronations, Jubilees, Royal ; 
Visits, Olympic Games,! 
Victories, Commemoratives, 
Pictorials, and 30 different ia-' 
eluding early issues sent by return with 
Approvals. Please tell your parents. Postage 
2£d. 

DISCOUNT- 3d. OFF EVERY SHILLING 

WESSEX, P.T.S. (Dept. C.N. 15), 

38 Clifton Road, Parkstone, Dorset 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


The Children's Newspaper, February 23, I9S7 

The Governor of Western 
Australia, Sir Charles Gaird- 
ner, donated a trophy to be won 
by yachtsmen at a regatta at Cock- 
burn Sound. The first winner was 
—Sir Charles. 

Young Peter Driscoll, a pupil 
at St. Paul’s School, was keen 
to learn rowing. But Peter could 
not' swim, and the school rule 
stated that every rower must be 
able to -swim at least 200 yards. 
Peter took his problem to a coach 
at the North London Boys’ Swim¬ 
ming Clubhand within three weeks 
had swum half a mile and com¬ 
peted in a gala. 

Qne of the most exciting of the 
season's boxing tournaments 
takes place at the Wembley Town 
Hall on Friday evening, when the 
finals of the Army Cadet Force 
Championships will be fought out. 
Months ago, more than 1500 am¬ 
bitious young boxers, representing 
47 county and district associations, 
set out in the first rounds. Title 
winners now step straight into the 
A.B.A. Youth Championships, for 
the A.C.F. event is recognised as a 
qualifying stage to the more im¬ 
portant national championships. 

Lawr y Civm 

J£en Norris and many .other 
runners from the Thames 
Valley Harriers will be racing in 
South Wales for the first time on 
Saturday. More than 100 runners 
are expected to complete the 
circuit through the streets of 
Ynsybwl before setting off Yawr y 
Cwm (Down the Valley) to Ponty¬ 
pridd, 31 miles away. 


Stanley Matthews, the Black¬ 
pool and England soccer 
wizard, is so popular in the Gold 
Coast that a newly-formed foot¬ 
ball club at Kumasi has been 
named “Great Stanley F.C.” 

Qorporal Tom Hudson, of the 
Royal Horse Guards, is one of 
Britain’s best Pentathlon exponents. 
The 21-year-old Yorkshireman- 
from Sheffield is so keen on his 
sport that he has signed on for a 
further three years’ Army service— 
in order to train for the 1960 
Olympics! 


Eyes on the ball 



For more than 60 years Hr. 
Harry Martin has been working 
in a cricket ball factory at Teston, 
near Maidstone. Here we see 
him testing balls for accuracy. 


T»e F. T. Bidlake Memorial 
Prize, one of the most coveted 
of all cycling awards, has been 
awarded to Ray Booty of Notting¬ 
ham “for the most outstanding 
performance or contribution to the 
cycling movement during 1956.” 
Booty became the first man to ride 
100 miles “out and home” in 
under 4 hours; set up a new record 
in the “straight” 100; and set up 
a new record for. 12-hours, when 
he covered 265.66 miles. 

Night work 

Qne eight from the Derby Row¬ 
ing Club is determined to 
cover as many miles as possible 
in training before the Head of the 
River race from Mortlake to 
Putney on March 23. With a 
bicycle lamp on the bow and a red 
lamp on the cox’s back, they have 
been covering about seven miles 
a night after dark on the River 
Trent at Nottingham. 

Lloyd Koch played for Natal in 
both matches against the 
M.C.C. tourists this winter, and 
batted well enough to be con¬ 
sidered for Test selection. When 
the cricket season ends next 
month, however, he will leave for 
Great Britain as a member of the 
South African hockey team! This 
side will play international matches 
against England, Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Wales, and several 
European countries. A right-wing 
forward, Lloyd Koch plays both 
cricket and hockey wearing 
spectacles. L 

Jim goes home 

T/st year, Jim McConnon left 
Glamorgan C.C.C. to bowl his 
off-spinners for Burnley in the 
Lancashire League. He made the 
change because of his persistent 
ill-luck and ill-health, which had 
previously ended his soccer- career, 
and on two occasions had forced 
him to return home summarily 
from overseas tours. Now, with 
his health fully restored, Jim 
McConnon returns to play for 
Glamorgan next summer. He will 
receive a warm welcome from 
players and spectators alike. 

Jn 1952 16-year-old Terry 
Downes was outpointed in the 
8 st. 7 lb. final of the A.B.A. junior- 
finals. Then he emigrated to Balti¬ 
more with his family and joined 
the U.S. Marines. Continuing his 
boxing, he won most of his 60 
fights, including the Marines All- 
Services welterweight title, and 
would have represented America 
in the Melbourne Olympics but for 
his British nationality. Now he is 
back in London, training hard for 
a chance to win a senior title in 
this year’s A.B.A. championships. 

JJritain’s many young swimmers 
are now training hard in the 
hope of winning one of the A.S.A. 
“scholarships” for the annual 
training course at Loughborough 
College in April. Thirty swimmers 
and coaches will be selected for the 
ten-day course, when new training 
devices will be introduced, some 
adapted from those employed by 
the Australian swimmers who did 
so well at the Olympics. 


Short measure 

T wo men versus four—that was 
the sight witnessed by soccer 
fans during a recent League match 
in Argentine. The rest of the 
players had been sent off for 
various infringements. The game 
was abandoned. 

The American women’s squash 
team are among those taking 
part in the British Championships 
being held at the Lansdowne 
Club, London, this week. Reigning 
champion Janet Morgan, of Sur¬ 
biton, Surrey, is favoured to retain 
her title against strong opposition. 
The Americans have been playing 
as much as possible during the 
past few weeks to get used to the 
British courts and balls (which are 
quite different from their own) and 
to prepare for the Wolfe-Noel Cup 
match between the two countries 
on February 27. 

How io play Rugby 

Two new films on Rugby football, 
illustrating all the basic skills 
of the game, are now available 
from the G.B. Film Library, Peri- 
vale, Middlesex. Four well-known 
players—D. O. Brace, P. G. S. 
Robbins, J. D. Currie, and W. S. 
Lawrence—are seen demonstrating 
with a class of 11-year-old boys 
from Headington School, Oxford. 

Rugby Football—the Basic 
Skills teaches in the first part 
passing, picking-up, and catching 
the ball. Part II features the art of 
dribbling, kicking, tackling, and 
falling on the ball. 

These are sound films (16mm.) 
in black and white; each runs for 
ten minutes. 

Kin Armstrong, captain of 
Chelsea F.C., and a former 
English international, is retiring at 
the end of the season, and emi¬ 
grating to New Zealand with his 
wife and four children. A York- 
shireman from Bradford, he is now 
•playing in his 12th* season with 
Chelsea, and recently set up a new 
club record for League appear¬ 
ances with the West London side. 
Ken Armstrong hopes to become 
player-coach to the Gisborne 
amateur club in New Zealand. 


STAMP 

This is one of a pair of stamps 
issued by New Zealand to 
mark the 75th anniversary of the 
Dominion's first shipment of 
frozen meat to Britain. The occa¬ 



sion was also celebrated by three 
New Zealand farmers who each 
sent a carcass of lamb to Britain 
by air. The first ever flown here, 
the carcasses were presented re¬ 
spectively to the Lord Mayor of 
London, the Lord Provost of Edin¬ 
burgh, and the President of the 
National Farmers’ Union, Sir 
James Turner. 


-C N Competition Corner ---— 

YOU CAN WIN A COMPLETE SET OF 

THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

TZnowledge is the key to success . . . and Arthur Mee’s Children’s 
“■ Encyclopedia is famed for the information contained in its 7000 pages. 
Whoever wins C N Competition No. 9 will receive the latest complete edition 
in ten volumes, bound in rexine, together with a special plastic bookcase 
—a Prize worth, in all, over £18. All readers under 17 living in Great Britain, 
Ireland; and the Channel Islands may enter —free I 

What to Do : Illustrated below are seven famous buildings which you 
should recognise at a glance, and you are simply asked to say in which city 
or town of the world each is situated. To heip you, here is a list of places 
which includes all the answers : 

Melbourne, London, Delhi, Washington, Pisa, Rome, Istanbul, Tangier, New 
York,Rangoon, Windsor, Boston, Edinburgh, Ottawa, Moscow, Paris, Amsterdam. 

Write your seven answers in a neat numbered list on a postcard, add your 
full name, age, and address, then ask a parent or guardian to sign that the 
entry is your own unaided work. Finally, attach the competition token 
(marked C N Token) from the back page of this issue, then post to : 

C N Competition No. 9, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, March 5, the closing date. 

The set of Children’s Encyclopedia, complete in bookcase, will be awarded 
for the entry which is correct or most nearly so, and the best written (or 
printed) according to age. Editor’s decision final. 
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In training 



Meg Waters is studying at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, London, to 
become a doctor, But in her 
spare time she practises fencing— 
to such good effect that she holds 
the British Under-21 title. 

gcoTLAND and Ireland clash twice 
on Saturday—in the Rugby 
Union Championship in Edin¬ 
burgh, and in an amateur inter¬ 
national soccer match at Belfast. 
The Irishmen usually do well at 
Murrayfield, for they have lost 
only once on this ground since the 
war, and that was in 1955. Since 
1947 the Scots have won twice. 

A Nother Rugby Union inter¬ 
national on Saturday is the 
England v. France match at 
Twickenham. Although England 
lead 22 games to seven in the whole 
series between the two countries, 
the Frenchmen have won twice at 
Twickenham since the war (1951 
and 1955) to three English wins 
there.. 

o a recent Saturday, the Wasps 
Rugby Union club, put 14 
teams into the field. All these 
XV’s won their matches, scoring 
287 points against 58. 


NEWS 

A N action study of Lord Burghley 
winning a gold medal for 
Britain in 1928 appears on one 
of the Dominican Republic's 
belated Olympic commemorative 
stamps. He is the only British 
athlete ever pictured on a stamp. 

The Philippines have a new pair 
of stamps in honour of the 
International Girl Guide Camp 
which has just been held there. 
They are both of the same value 
and design, but one is without per¬ 
foration, and is intended for 
souvenir purposes rather than for 
postage. 

The United Nations have issued 
their first new stamps of 1957. 
There are two of them, and they 
are in honour of the World 
Meteorological Organisation. They 
have been printed by the London 
firm of De La Rue. 
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RIGHT FIRST TIME 

jgusiNESS had not been good 
lately, and the fortune-teller 
volunteered to find out why. With¬ 
out waiting for a reply, she seized 
the businessman’s palm and began 
reading it. 

“H’m,” she said, after a moment 
or two, “it looks as though some¬ 
one near to you- is in for a disap¬ 
pointment soon.” 

“You're quite right,” returned 
the other, “I haven’t any money to 
■ pay your fee.” 

LEX’S PRETEND 

yy HEN raindrops patter on the 
roof 

And all the sky is grey. 

The lovely game of Let’s Pretend 
Is what we'like to play. 

We may be pirates, fierce and bold, 
A-sailing on the sea. 

Or p’haps we will be kings and 
queens, 

Belinda, John, and me. 

And sometimes we’ll go riding in 
A silver aeroplane— 

Oh, when we play at Let’s Pretend 
We quite forget the rain! 


JACKO LIVENS UP THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 



Baby’s friends had been invited to tea on his birthday, and Mother was 
just preparing the meal when she heard shouts of laughter from outside. 
A procession was moving along the hall—-Jacto and Chimp drawing a 
decorated tea trolley ! They had decided that this was a right royal occasion 
and things should be done in 6tyle. 


COMING ATTRACTION 
Overwhelmed by ii flowery in¬ 
troduction, a speaker said to 
his audience: “Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, I .can hardly wait to hear 
what I am going to say.” 


SAME BOTH WATS 
'Jhe three picture clues given 
here are all you need to fill in 
the letters for these blank squares. 
When completed they will read the 
same across and down. 



WHAT AM I? 

M y first is in raspberries, soap, 
and slate; 

My second’s in cream and with 
chocolate; 

My third is in health and in happi¬ 
ness; 

My fourth is in sorrow but not in 
distress; 

My fifth’s in the oven where 
Mother bakes; 

My last is in Westmorland with 
the lakes. 

My whole is a place that’s well 
known to you, 

Important and interesting, useful, 
too. 

ALL MIXED UP 

The following six words look 
very strange, but really they are 
the scrambled letters of familiar 
words. Can you sort them out and 
then link them correctly with the 
nursery rhyme characters given 
below? HESPE, GP1, MBAL, 
OKETPC,- EIP, RHNO. 

JJopeep and - 

Tom the piper’s son and -- 

Mary and- 

Lucy Locket and - 

Jack Horner and - 

Bov Blue and - 


RIDDLE IN RHYME 

Though I’ve four legs, 
You'll find it’s true, 

I’ve but one foot 
Which needs no shoe. 

I have a head. 

But wear no hat; 

I’m found in every 
House and flat. 

DRAWING PUZZLE 
(7an you draw six vertical lines 
and then turn them into nine 
by adding five other lines? 

UNDERWATER 

What mollusc ejects black ink 
when pursued? 

What clings to boats and under¬ 
water timber by a fleshy foot? • 

What sea creature changes its 
colour to match the surroundings? 

What 'type of crab lives in 
another's shell? 

NAME THE PLACES 
This young lady belongs to 
Wales; of course. And so do 
all those strange names printed oil 
her dress. But you will have to 
rearrange each line of letters to get 
the names riaht. 


/4HY* , 

/CHf\ RLEH a 

/WODUHDI-Bw 

fe /o ^OLDLELYE^^ip 
W oDRanGICB EjjJ 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 


BEDTIME TALE 

BILLY THE PATIENT 

Billy came out of his house to 
call on Paul he saw. Jean 
standing at her front door. She 
was obviously playing at nurses, 
for she had a white handkerchief 
tied round her head and she was 
wearing a white pinafore w'ith a 
big red cross in the centre. 

“Cooee, Billy,” she called. “Are 
you coming in to play?” 

“Sorry,” said Billy, “I can’t. I’m 
just going into Paul’s house.” Then 
he added under his breath: “I 
don’t want to be covered in 
bandages so that Jean can play at 
being a nurse!” 

He went into Paul’s house, and 
for some time the two lads were 
busy sorting out stamps to stick in 
Paul’s album. One of the stamps 
showed a long-jumper in action, 
and this led to an argument as to 
who could jump the farthest. 

To settle the argument, the two 
lads went into the front garden. 
They put down a piece of stick to 
mark the point from which they 
must‘jump, and then Paul went 
back to start his run. 

He raced along, leapt into the 
air, and landed several feet away. 

Billy then did exactly the same, 
but as he landed he fell forward 
and his knee came down on a 
sharp piece of stone. 

“Ouch!” he cried, rubbing his 
leg. He took his hand away and 
saw he had scratched his knee. 
There was a little blood, so he 
wrapped his handkerchief round 
the cut. 

Then he heard his name being 
called, and Jean came hurrying 
across the road, carrying her 
nursing kit. 

“Oh dear!” groaned Billy. “It 
looks as though I am going to be 
covered in bandages, after all.” 

Jearr examined the scratch, then 
stood up. “Just wash it right 
away. It doesn’t need anything 
on,” she said, and she began walk¬ 
ing away. 

“What, aren’t you going to put 
bandages on me? asked Billy. 

“Bandages?” said Jean. “On a 
little scratch like that? Of course 
not.” 
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DEPUTY 

JTour-year-old Johnny would not 
take his medicine. “Come, 
dear,” said Mother, “take it just 
for me. I’d do anything for you.” 

“Anything?” 

“Yes, anything.” 

“Well, will you take my medi¬ 
cine, then?” 

BOY'S DREAM 
JJe comes to me in Dreamland, 
And oh, he’s big and fine. 
With strength in every movement. 
And eyes that laugh and shine. 

He’s clever, kind, courageous, 

Inspiring loyalty. 

He comes to me in Dreamland—■ 
The man I’d like to be! 

SPOT THE . . . 

jay as, with white flashing rump, 
he flies through the woods. His 
harsh cries proclaim, him a mem¬ 
ber of the crow family. The jay 
is, however, 
one of Bri¬ 
tain's most 
beautiful 
birds. His 
plumage is a 
pin k i s h- 
brown, wings 
and head are splashed with black 
and white and blue. On the head 
is a handsome crest which can be 
raised and lowered at will. He is 
about 144- inches long. 

These birds act as sentinels to 
creatures of the woodland. Ever 
alert to danger, jays- will, at the 
slightest hint of trouble, flap 
through the trees, screeching their 
annoyance in no uncertain fashion. 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 

The crocuses arc wearing 

Their tunics gold and white. 
And in the rainy garden 
They arc a pretty sight. 

They seem to smile a greeting 
To all the passers-by, 

And they are always cheerful 
However grey the sky. 

Like joliy little soldiers 
They stand in trim array. 

Bringing us a message 
That spring is on the way! 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. Albion, perhaps from llic white cliffs of 
Kent. (Latin, albus, while.) 

2. Under the Arc de Triomplic dc I’Etoilo, 
one of the two fine triumphal arches in 
Paris, commemorating Napoleon’s victories 
of 1805-1806. 

3. -A flow of air outward' in a clockwise 

circular movement from a centre of high 
pressure. Anticyclones usually bring fine 
weather. 

4. Albany, with a population of 135,000. 

5. Altimeter. 

6. Amphitheatre. (It is from two Greek 
words meaning “ all-round theatre.’") 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Same both ways. M 

TOP 
MOTOR 
POT 
R 

What am 1 ? School 

AH mixed up. Sheep, pig, lamb, pockcl, pic. 
horn 

Riddle in rhyme. Bed 
Drawing puzzle. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWER 


Underwater. 
Cuttlefish, 
barnacle, squid, 
hermit crab. 

Name the places. 
Rhyl, Bangor, Har¬ 
lech, Llandudno, 
Barry, Swansea, 
Dolgellcy, Cardigan 
Conway, Towvn, 
Barmouth, Tenby, 
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“ We’re taking no chances 
with colds this winter” 



“ We’re building: up our 
resistance with the new 

Haliborange Tablets 


s> 


Vitamins A, C and D 

All three resistance vitamins in one 
tablet—Vitamins A, C and D. The 
vitamins are homogenised* for com¬ 
plete assimilation and are thus easy 
to absorb. The tablets are small, and 
orange flavoured—as pleasant to suck 
as sweets. They are non-fattening 
and do not repeat. Make a family 
habit of taking one every day. 


for adults and 
older children 

*The oil-soluble vitamins A and D 
are minutely subdivided in the process 
of homogenisation. Hence they are 
more easily and more readily absorbed 
and Haliborange Tablets produce the 
maximum protective effect of the 
vitamins. 


25 Tor 3/9,100 (family size) 11/6 
front all chemists 
Your most effective way of keeping colds at bay 

MADE BY ALLEN 4 HANBURYS LTD., LONDON, E.2 

The makers of the famous Haliborange for children hucr 





























































































